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mistaken." said his mother archly. 
"She absolutely worships you. That's 
as clear as noonday." 

"Oh. yes," said Horace. 

There was a little silence. Down 
In the pasture let. behind the barn, 
the buxom new dairymaid was climb- 
ing: over the stile. The lass had a 
trim leg. Having adjusted hla glasses 
a little. Horace satisfied himself on 
that point. 

“In fact. If the dear creature has a 
fault at all." he finished indolently. 
"I'd say that she loves me a little too 
well." 

iCopyrlgUi. 11*22. All rights reserved.) 


"Yes. she's matured 
since the baby came," 
and yawned a little, 
“ghe is charming still. 


want to make me the laughing-stock 
of the county?" 

Her laughter, thrilling unexpect- 
edly. took him quite aback; stung 
him. too. as she saw with pleasure. 

"A very little-or that sort of thing," 
she skid, "and gossip would soon be- 
gin connecting our names!" 

"I don't think you run many risks 
of that." he retorted with marked 
stiffness. "And I wish you'd cease 
this — this extravagant way of talk- 
ing. It's provoking- Now come along. 
1 — we'l! enjoy It." 

“On the contrary. 1 should die of 
shame." 

"You're being absurd. Come!" 

"A thousand thanks, but no." 

There was a silence. The breeze 
fluttered her long hair. 

"I see you actually prefer the so- 
ciety of drunken male flirts to 
that of • • • And this is typical. 
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And a more 
exemplary and devoted wife I never 
saw. That pleaaea me so much. Do 
you know, my aon." continued Mrs. 
Seymour suddenly, "two years ago 
when I was here — that spring — I was 


AROUND THE CITY 


By Nannie Lancaster- 


He finished, all but Impulsively for 
him: "I'm sure you can't realise. 
Laurel, how little we actually see of 
each other — these days.” 

Ah. but did she not realize! 

She Lancd back against the slender 
bole of a white birch and stared up 
at him. liquid-eyed. 

"How little! Why. Ho 
gracious! That's literally 
say— good gracious! Sev* 
week under the same roof. 

raied a single day In " 

"I know 


"So? Did they have trouble getting 
a minister?" 

"How do you mean — oh. you dread- 
>f course not. He Isn't that 


A REFINED woman, suddenly 
bereft of financial support, 
was compelled to go to work 
for herself and child. Un- 
trained, there was no line In W'hlch 
she was sufficiently skilled to obtain 
employment. She was not young 
enough to fit herself for any spe- 
cialty. and. besides, she must have Im- 
mediate money for rent and food. In 
such crises, clothes do not count. 
Failing In evqry effort to gain usual 

take the 
•a poor 


ful boy 
kind." 

“You said he was all kinds." 
Which shows the Importance of se 
lecling exactly right words. 


A VENERABLE citizen who live. 
* * on the street called Easy is au 
thority for the statement that th- 
the door" is the commoi 
man. Likewise, woman 


"wolf at 
enemy o 
He said so — like this: 

"If you have ever heard him growl 
or felt the sharp while of hla teeth, 
you will never be able to forget him. 
no matter how the checks take to fl - 
ing In. Some folks who have fought 
their way to prosperity may pretend 
not to remember, but It Is 'bunk.* ray- 
dear. 


said 


employment, 

first job that she could find 

shop at piece- 
many shirts, say. at 
with a swarm of 
In a crowded, 
with their sewing 
for 

On the flrst day. 


anothtr tone, embarrassed 
odd. 1 own — I'd hardly think it 
possible. And still- 
sure you weren't 


It seems 
was 

-I was. of course, 
conscious of It, 

but ” 

He hesitated, peering at her with 
his short-sighted eyes: and then the 
natural man let go a little more of 
the unnatural constraint. 

"Why. laiure 


job In a garment 
work wages; so 
so many cents, 
women coralled 
close-air room. 

machines clattering ceaselessly 
eight hours a day 
she felt that she must rush out or 
faint for want of fresh air. but — 
many of us know what we manage 
to endure when 
driver! 

None of 

class that she had ever known 
the one whose machine was next to 
hers was so personally objectionable 
that abe 

must — ask to be moved to another 
machine. But. of couree. she did not; 
she was too abject to ask favors. 

The work — so many garments ready- 
laid on each 


ceding: and the woman stealing on* 
light feet up the path, a slim and not 
Incongruous figure in her white bath- 
ing dress, with unbound dark hair 
streaming to her waist, reflected that, 
for an hour at least, she would be 
alone here. 

Rut it was not so. From the Im- 
penetrable shadows, as she neared the 
ruined cabin, the figure of a man ab- 
ruptly emerged upon the path. He 
stood confronting her. She started a 
little, and then she saw. with a wild 
shout of satisfaction, that this man 
was her husband. 

"You!" she said, with the faintly 
mocking air she had long ago learned 
for him. "But fancy meeting you 
here!" 

"You — you looked like a " He 

began, a lit tie- confusedly, and then, 
breaking off, he cleared his throat and 
started again, more authoritatively: 
"I don't say I approve of that suit, 
but— but it does seem to fit In 
with the surroundings somehow. You 
might almost have been mistaken— at 
a distance, that is — for a hamadryad. 
But " 

"And what may they bo? Some- 
thing very nice to be mistaken for. 
may I hope! But 1 supposed you'd 
gonu in the launch." 

"No. no I'm tired of drunks." said 
he, continuing to stare at her. "And. 
besides, swimming at night — ah— af- 
fects my sinus, as you once used to 
know. But you — why did you come 
back? You — you forgot something?" 

She was smiling faintly. Her dark 
eyes derided him. 

•T almost forgot myself, if you 
count thatl But no, In your sense. 
I'm not forgetful, only punitive. My 
sinus Is sound, but my temper uncer- 
tain. So I didn't go. A sweet night, 
isn't It? Well!" 

-But— what Is It? Why. what hap- 
pened T' 

"Oh. that. Yes. to he sure. I was 
unexpectedly kissed, you see. In the 
dark behind the boathouse. Just as we 
were ready to start — oh. most fero- 
ciously. 1 assurw you. Really that 
made me angry, though, of course, 
not so angry as I seemed. So I'm let- 
ting him paddle himself over alone.” 

Her husbands dim heavy face 
■eemod to darken. "Him? Who was 
It?" 

"My dear Horace, you'll agree that 
kissing and telling Isn't quite the act 
of a lady? No, no! But I'm Inter- 
rupting your reverie." 

•'No! Tell me! I— I want to know.” 

"Your air of Interest Is awfully 
elvll, Horace. But 1 can't really be- 
lieve that you've begun at this late 
day to take an Interest In my private 

life!" 

Her merriment exasperated him, 
clearly. 

"Howard Witheredge. I suppose— 
damn his impudence! What you can 
see in that ” 

"Oh. name mo no names, please! 
And the Incident's really not worth 
mentioning. I'm merely disciplining 
a beau, that's all. So we two have 
the pretty wilds all to ourselves: only 
think! Charmingly conjugal! But be 
sure I won't Intrude, no. I'm off to 
dress. Good-bye!" 

"No. no! Don't -go. I “ 

Having controlled himself with an 
obvious effort, the roan resumed with 
awkward carelessness; 

"Ah. It ssems too bad for you to 
miss your moonlight dip. when you 
enjoy It so — merely on account of the 
behavior of an alcoholic cad. Hem. 
I was about to say I'll paddle you 
over to the Pulpit myself." 

She eyed him qulzxically. and all al 
once was aware of the beating of her 
heart. 


All 'bunk.' When I was a lit - 
tie jigger, the wolf was always at 
my door. Sometimes he almost had 
starvation Is the me by the throat — but I downed him 
at last, though I shall never lose the 
the employes was of a scars. 

b ut "1 often wonder what poor little 
boys do now to make an emergency 
penny. In my day I could pick up a 

felt that she must-.he | ;L ob “" y ■«»•* bo,dln * * h ° r «*' 

'There Is no telling how many thou- 
sands of boys have been saved from 
starvation or stealing by holding 
horses. There are no horses today. 

mother had no 
she pawned my 
watch. It brought 
money enough to square the landlord 
and feed us until she got work. 1 
am wearing that watch today. You 
couldn't tide over hunger and evic- 
tion these times with a watch, be- 
cause there are no blessed balls! 
Progress Is a mighty line thing, but 
1 am thankful I had my light with 
the wolf when horses and pawnshops 
were around to give me weapons." 

Which Is one commendation, any- 
how. for that semi-modern era that 
age calls "the good old times." 


You go out some- 
where every evening, with or without 
me: or. If you don't go out. you have 
people In. At odd moments, when 
there are any. in ihe little between 
times, as I might term them, you're 
always reading, or studying, or prac- 
ticing something, or else you're writ- 
ing letters or you have a headache. 
Saturdays and Sundays, and usually 
week days. too. you have people stay- 
ing in the house, all over the place. 
Noise, and dancing, and parlies, and 
rushing about. Never a quiet mo- 
ment of — of just the domestic sort'" 
"You certainly make It sound dif- 
ferent from the home life of our dear 
queen! I'd no idea it was so bad as 


"One© when my 
money for the rent, 
dead father's 


boughs. Horaoe leapt after her. On 
the difficult terrain, her superior 
nlmblencss gave her the advantage: 
the distance between them steadily 
widened. Once she heard his hoarse 


cut for stitching 
machine In the morning, all to be com- 
pleted at a certain time. Otherwise 
there was no making the barest bone of 

a living. 

Resolving not to look at or speak to 
her offensive neighbor, the forlorn tyro 
got through the flrst day somehow, but 
on the second morning the machine 
needle pierced her Unger and she had 
to leave her pile of scarcely touched 
work and go to have the injury dressed. 
The agony was great, but she returned 
as soon as she could — to And that the 


you. laurel! Tins constantly evasive 
manner. Flippant. I am bound to call 
it. and — anti provoking. I think the 
time's come to remind you that a hus- 
band has some rights— and I'm not get- 
ting mine!" 

"But— why. all this is news to me. 
my dear! Your rights! I'd thought you 
Were frightfully fatigued with them, 
whatever they arc. years ago. and 
gladly " 

"Never! Nr»! Ridiculous. I—" 

"Ah. Ihat |sior memory of jours, fail- 
ing you again. I sec!" said she. shaking 
her Unger in a manner Insufferably 
satirical: and resumed demurely: "Bui 
of course I’m glad Ilia! you've forgotten 
that day — when I. sobbing like a de- 
serted village ldss. most crudely taxed 
you with having ceased lo love me. and 
you. poor dear, could only reply. 'There, 
there!" .Most soothingly. I own. yet it 
mortified me at the time. 1 remember. 
You've forgotten explaining to me that 
life wasn't meant to he an unending 
song of romance; that it was normal 
and necessary: that the disturbing hey- 
day of love should descend to after- 
noon. to twilight '* 

"So that's it!" he interrupted sudden- 
ly. "You've never got over that one 
little scene — a mere Incident!" "l>h. 
I remember. I've been thinking back 
a good deal, here lately." he went on. 
rather thickly. "You went off on a 
visit to your mother's then, and when 
you came back, the change had com, — 
that was the time. You'd assumed this 
singular and unwifely altitude, this 


ttROM far away over the water came 
the faint, muffled echoes of song. 
The sound but accentuated the per- 
vasive stillness. On the solitary trail 
the husband and wife steadily eyed 


S HE managed again, though with 
difficulty, to free herself from 
those violent, clutching arms. Her 
light airs were gone. She had 
thought just now that if Horace 
touched her. she might actually hate 
him; it had not occurred to her that 
she would fear him. yet so It was. 
Now, as he came after her again, 
muscularly potent and altogether w il- 
ful. panic, suddenly and unaccount- 
ably. took possession of her. Without 


feet set on the winding path again, 
and lo, just ahead, wae the old land- 
ing. and beyond, open water. 

She had forgotten the water; she 
welcomed Ihe sight of it now. She 
spent, and those resolute 
Flying over 
the harried wife 


w-as quit' 

feet were close behind 
the loose boards, 
dived cleanly Into the haven of the 
lake. 

That Horace would follow her In 
this maneuver had not occurred to 
her. Ho was an indifferent swimmer, 
and his sinus, as we know, was sensi- 
tive. Never having, seen him angry 
before, however, she had no doubt 
underestimated the force of his rage. 
In fact, the conquering male did not 
hesitate an Instant. His ponderous 
body, flying feet first, broke water 
hardly a second behind her own. 

Unhappily for her. the lake was 
shallow here, a tall man could stand 
on the bottom, and Horace was tall. 
In fine, while she was still submerg- 
ed her foot was roughly seised. 
Coming up. spluttering, she found 
herself effectually prisoned. 


married this 


man. 

glowering at her now in the primal 
woods, he loved her madly, and she. 
as she had soon understood, was ac- 
Indlfferent to him. 


Spuds: A Self-Made Dog 


tually all 
Within six months her Interest In him 
had become acute and constant: while 
he. Incredibly, was detected In recur- 
ring lapses of ardor. After two years 
she adored him without restraint, and 
for days and weeks together he was 

Was 


• "What adjectives, my dear Horace' 
Was It unwifely or unfair to learn llie 
lesson my own husband set me?" 

"That's more flippancy — you know it 
Is. Look here — I wish to know. Did 
you then— or have you at any time 
since — come to take an Interest in — in 
somebody else?” 


frankly bored with her. 

It the everlasting law of things that 
a relation can support only so much 

much 


she does and says. And I have come to 
realise that kindness is a most beau- 
tiful thing. And that It knows no 
class." 


love, as a bucket holds 
water? Certainly efforts to charm 
this grave senior by doubling her 
wifely thoughtfulness and sweet sub- 
jections had but increased his ennui. 
There had come the inevitable day 
when she. with floods of tears, had 
packed her trunks and gone off on 
indefinite visit to her 


CHE Is a nioe little rlrl and the | society cor 
other day she was left In the care I who * houlc 
of a kindly neighbor while her moth- ness to fc 
er went down town. And the child woundpd c 
had a lovely time. First, she fed the terI * d b > ’ » 
birds— It seems that in that pleas- >«> n - con ' ba 
ant neighborhood every back garden ] m 'T cy ' 
is a bird sanctuary in the matter of . Th " bai 
wren boxes and ever-fre.h water— f° u [' dat, ° n 
then she tidied up the flower beds ^ ^ 
and hunted the lawn for any maraud- | ec was * 
Ing weed: then she played around a ^o'ernmei. 
bit and then she was hungry. pamphlet 

Her hostess asked her little guest p Jon 
what she would like for dinner and Tbe dgy 
the child was sure that what she p renc [, ca| 
loved best of everything was bread of , he y, uc . 
and gravy — a wish that was bountl- cross badf 
fully supplied. Of all the good things drawing r< 
on the table what she wanted— and e d their m 
had — was bread and gravy and gravy vlncing an 
and bread. And at last. In sighing clety and 
out the languor of complete fulfill- ! were soon 
ment. her eyes caught the vision of | principle, 
a lemon pie on the buffet. It was a 
most alluring pie, golden brown 
everywhere except where it was 
golden yellow, with bubbly crust all 
around. 

The small girl turned to the lady 
with that might-have-been expres- 
sion that the poet rhymes about and 
asked If It had been intended that 
she should have had a slice of that 
pie. The lady assured her that It 
was their dessert, whereupon the 
guest tried to Insert fingers on either 
aide of her blouse waist and shook 
her head despondently: 

“Sometimes I has elastic belts that 
will stretch and sometimes I has 
bands. This one Is a band." 

She knew her limitations. 

IVhich la an important matter, if 
you recall that one of the wise men 
who lives In Plutarch's Lives tells 
his world that "Man knoweth not 
when It Is seemly that he stop." He 
didn't reckon on small girls 
* * * * 


S HE looked up through the black 
leaves toward the moon, an odd 
tumult in her breast, and laughed a 
little. 

"Your questions astound me, of 
course. And I'd supposed that even a 
wife was entitled to some privacy. Re- 
member. Horace. I've never questioned 
you. though all the world has known 
when you've looked over the fence. But 
the breeze Is freshening and I've de- 
tained you long enough. Now I'll dress. 

waiting in the cabin " 

"Not so fast, not so fast!" said her 
husband, blocking her way. "We've 
started a conversation; we'll finish It 
now!" 

"Oh. pardon me. I thought you had 
finished." 

"No, I've not finished! Laurel, I 
wish to know plainly: "Are you trying 
lo say. by — all this — that you no longer 
love me?" 

“Oh! Really! I'm afraid I've never 
thought to ask myself such a ques- 
tion." 

"Ask yourself now. I insist. It is . 
my right." 

Her merriment died. 

"I am. And Horace." she said, re- 
garding him duskily, "honestly — I 
don't know the answer." 

Yet In that moment, exactly, she 
seemed to herself to have the answer. 
Yes. something had gone out of her, 
now and forever. Funny, but you 
couldn't crack and make over your 
nature for nothing. 

"Oh. you don't know?" he said 
darkly. "Well. Ihe time's come for 
you to And out!” 

’•Why? What's your Interest in 
the ancient point? Haven't I the best 
authority for saying that love wasn't 
meant •" 

"That's enough of that! T won't 
have this attitude any longer. Plenty 
of time — and kisses too. It seems — 
for every whlpper-snapping nincom- 
poop — nothing at all for the man you 
married." 

"But. my dear Horace. I can't turn 
myself on and off like a hot-water 
faucet! And the nincompoops never 
taught me that the heydey of ro- 
mance " 

"Stop provoking me this way!” 
"Willingly. Good-bye! But. In- 
deed, you mustn't think of me as a 
stranger. Horace. I assure you I'll 
always think of you as among my 
very best friends." 

His dim face flooded with color. 
"You're my wife. Do you under- 
stand that? My wife!" 

"Wife is a relative term." she said 
a little faintly, again seeking to pass 
him. “But I'll leave you now.” 

"I'm damned If you will.” said the 
man. In a terrible voice. 

And. his dignity broken altogether, 
he seized her furiously In hts arma 
The violence of that embrace aston- 
ished her. Still more surprising, per- 
haps*. was tha wave of reliance. of 


the usual 
mother. 

So far their story had followed a fa- 
miliar course. Would that have been 
the end of It, right there, but for An- 
ders Carthew? Nothing seemed to 
her more certain. Beyond doubt An- 


fortable on the marble floor. Spuds ^ 
let out a yip of Joy at his discovery. ^ 
That yip was unfortunate. r 

He felt the tip of a broad toe pressed . 
gently but firmly against his ribs. He | (pg 
looked up and found a watchman ex- Hor 
plaining politely. If forcibly, that the , ly 
City Hall was no lounging place for a mer 
mongrel pup on whose paws time hung wal 
heavily. Spuds looked resentful for a an < 
moment and then headed for the d-or P( j. 
like a streak of lightning. ly. 

He didn't quite know what It was all any 
about. A panic seemed to seise him ; ful 
for once he was terrified. How he wht 
thanked hla stars when he reached the onci 
top of the landing and caught a glimpse her. 
of the sunlight and the sky again ! In 
hts eagerness he whirled down the long eve: 
flight of stone stairs like an animated A 
ball of fur. Without slopping to look H«l 
to left or right he sped across the u 
street. tb ® 

Suddenly Spuds heard a grating roar * d 1 
In his ears. Somewhere dimly he heard n ®* 
a woman scream. He caught Just a * luf 
glimpse of a huge trolley car bearing £*** 
down upon him rapidly. 

He gave one despairing howl and tried ” 
to stop. His feet slipped and he 
skidded with claws vainly trying to grip | nc{ 
the hard pavement Just as the car bgc 
was about to hit him he felt a strong cuIl 
hand sweep him from the ground, and 
he found himself clutched up to a hard g0 
chest Spuds sobbed and burled hla f 
head In the khaki uniform he found exp 
around him. reai 


startling concept. For Anders 
wouldn't accept — he would hardly 
listen to— her own ready formula, long 
since smoothed by the women of all 
ages. "Oh. no." he had said. In his 
merciless, kind way. "It isn't that you 
•love him too well.' That's letting 
yourself down too easily. It's simply 
that you love him with too little 
pride — and no good sense at all." And 


mastering purpose. For Anders had 
said that a man's necessity is not to 
be loved, but to love: and that, to love, 
his fixed need is to pursue — and con- 
quer. 


n’HE two stood close together in the 
darkness and beauty of the 
woods. The man's ponderous dignity 
was manifestly a little strained. 
Why? For a long time past, Indeed. 
It had been evident that she had un- 
dermined his case In their relation- 
ship. For weeks she had been con- 
scious. In her withdrawals and 
through the silences that she had 
made so common between them, that 
he regarded her with a new atten- 
tiveness. But he had stopped there; 
his price— or some cowardice, per- 
haps? — had restrained him from word 
or act. Was It the romantic solitude 
now and the sudden sight of her In 
her wood-nymph's guise? Was it 
the thought of those kisses she had 
just taken from another? What? 
Into her husband's eyes had come a 
look she had not seen these three 
year* and she wondered suddenly If. 
here and now. beyond all calculation, 
her great moment had come at last. 

But do you think that she would 
yield anything tc him? Not she. 

ironically grave, she answered: 
"You srs always kind, Horace. But. 
of course. I'd not dream of Imposing 
on you that way." 

"No Imposition at all. I'd enjoy it 
We find ourselves deserted, each by 
our own choice. What more logical 
than to Join forces, eh?” 

"Logical!" 

“And — and pleasant." said he with 
his labored lightness. "Why not? 
Or. if you don't care to Join the party 
now. after what happened, why, we 
might just paddle about for a while. 
The night— the night's fine." said 
Horae*. 

"Canoeing In tha moonlight with 
*B«‘a husband I My dear man, da you 


S O she. because she had a will, and 
it seemed that her whole life was 
at stake, had actually achieved this 
impossible. She had warped her 
nature, she had broken her heart to 
pieces; she had recovered the reserves 
of maidenhood, made herself again 
mysterious to this once familiar; she 
had fanned the last flickering ember 
to a flame. Now here he stood suing 
her in the romantic night — her Hor- 
ace, bored no longer, and still and 
atlll • • • Was it not Ironical that, 
here in the instant of her tremendous 
triumph, her mood should be so skepti- 
cal and cool? How large was Horace's 
nose, she unaentlmentally considered, 
how halting his tongue, how really 
small his vanity and caution. Had 
something then permanently passed 
away? In the long process of repres- 
sion.- of moral separation, so painful 
at flrst. had she wrought In herself an 
Irreparable change? 

She wondered, smiling shsdowily. in 
thick silence. Now 


ain. He avoided that school like yj E wa3 dimly aware of voices that er 
. plague whenever his wanderings d|ed gwgy after a mlnu te or two La 
>k him anywhere near It. - gnd hg tlmld iy looked out at the world «!' 

* * * * again. When he lifted his bead he 1 

NE day Spuds stopped in front of found himself looking Into tha smiling *Y 
the city hall on Broad street and fae# ^ Charlie Clark, traffic cop In 

front of the City Hall. ® a 

. "That was a narrow sqnaak you had. bo 
with Its | my jjdy ., chtriia. "Never cross a w ' 
street without looking to the right and “° 
left, and watch out for the trolley cam. *°’ 
They’d clip you an awful shot If they ba 
■ hit you." hs continued gravely. " 

re ‘ 1 With that he carried Spuds to the tta 

Still his I cnrbaton ® * nd b ' m wb *'® h * went * 
back to his job of guarding the crossing. 

Spuds sat down with wonder In his ^ 
eyes. After a time he got qp and stroll- „ 0 
ed across the street and sat down at Ju 
He eyed the tall 1 Officer Charlie’s feet. He had made up be 
on the corner J hia mind. Tt was time he stopped 
roaming around the streets like a 
tramp. He would settle down. 

And he did. He's been denied down m| 
ever since. He Is as familiar a right lh 
on tha crossing In front of the City Hall no 
as Charlie evar warn. Spuds adopted v. 
Charlie, and that ended the matter as “ 


ri'HE traveler among the Islands of 
the tropics finds few more curi- 
ously interesting sights than the coral 
reefs that surround them. The variety 
of color exhibited by the reefs where 
the living corals abound is as won- 
derful and beautiful as that In a 
flower garden. But the eye of the 
naturalist detects beauties and points 
of Interest that entirely escape the 
eye of the casual or careless visitor: 
for every circling reef Is the home of 
a vast variety of living forms, which 
exhibit some of nature's most cun- 
ning handiwork In the adaptation of 
means to ends. 

Among these curious inhabitants of 
the tropical waters is. for instance, 
the caput medusae, an animal that 
bears a remarkable resemblance to a 
plant, and whole remote anceatora in 
the moat ancient oceans of the earth 
contrived to prolong the existence of 
tbelr kind by developing a means of « 
keeping the water around them com-, 
paratlvely pure. This Is only one of 
a multitude of wonderful little aat- 
mala to be found in such placet. 


eyed the Imposing structure with In- 
terest. He had never seer 
imposing building before, 
white stone trimmings and broad, 
shining stairs. 

He had been In all kinds of hovels 
and shacks and tenement houpea. 
where he had sometimes been 
celved with open arms, but more of- 
ten with curses and kicks, 
nomad soul had never been dlscour 
aged and he entered each new build 
ing with the spirit of the explorer. 

Spuds decided that he would ex 
plore the city hall, 
smiling traffic cop 
calmly as he trotted by him and stop- 
ped for a moment at the foot of the 
stairs. Then he wagged his stub of 
a tail and started up the stairs. 

Nothing happened to him. He slip- 
ped through the great door and head- 
ed across the marble corridor. . 

When be reached the center of ths| far as be was 


that second of 
the man. having drawn back a step, 
■poke abruptly: 

"Look here, what's come over you?" 
"Come over me?" 

"You've changed so much — just In 
this last year— that you're like an- 
other person — a stranger." 

To be sure, her heart swelled a little 

at that. 

"But you hardly offer that as a com- 
Hastllv recalling our 


plaint, 

past, I feel sure you must find any 
change In me an Improvement." 

"That's Just tbs tons. I don't Ilka from 





